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A Successrut APPEAL. 


The Board of Agriculture has encountered a 
rather important check recently, when the High 
Court quashed the conviction of a Yorkshire defen- 
dant, and held the Board to be ultra vires in re- 
quiring that any particular dip should be used for 
sheep. The decision affords an interesting example 
of the eccentricities of the law, for, while the 
Board has power to enforce and superintend the 
dipping of sheep, yet it appears that any individual! 
may fulfil—or evade—the requirements of the Act 
by giving due notice of the date of dipping, and 
performing the operation in the presence of an 
official with any fluid he may choose—pure water, 
for instance. We do not, however, apprebend any 
increase of sheep-scab as a result of this decision. 
Dipping is still compulsory, and though the Board 
has apparently no power to determine the precise 
mixture used, it is not likely that sheep-owners will 
employ inefficacious ones. The chief lessons of the 
case seem to be — that there are many loopholes in 
an Act of Parliament; and that even the legal 
advisor to a Government Department is not always 
infallible. 


EXAMINATION FOR SOUNDNESS. 


Very frequently the attention of the profession is 
called to this important subject, and the almost con- 
current appearance of papers by Messrs. Elphick 
and Parr seems likely to give rise to another of the 
periodically recurring discussions upon it. No 
branch of veterinary work is more often debated 
than the examination of horses for soundness, and 
possibly, also, there is not one regarding which we 
are still so far from being in general agreement. It 


‘must be confessed that each successive discussion 


seems to leave many controversial points in the 
same unsettled condition as before, but we are far 
from thinking that interchange of opinion is unfruit- 
ful on that account. The subject is of great impor- 
tance to very many practitioners, and the very 
diversity of opinion that exists regarding many of 
its details suggests that even the most skilful exam- 
iner may learn something by comparing the ideas 
and methods of others with hisown. To the young 
graduate, again, the examination of horses will 
always: be a very difficult subject; and, for this 
reason In particular, the views of men of ripe exper- 
lence are always welcome. 


No. 1000. 


We mark the issue of the Thousandth Number 
of Tue Verertnary Recorp by reproducing port- 
raits of the two men who have been mainly con- 
cerned in its production since 1888. ; 





THE GLANDERS OR FARCY ORDER 
OF 1907. 


Although this new Order does not come into 
force until January Ist, 1908, it is well that veteri- 
nary surgeons should be well acquainted with its 
provisions. 

Definition of “ Disease” “ Diseased” and “ Suspected.” 


For the purposes of this Order disease means glan- 
ders, and includes that form of glanders which is com- 
monly known as farcy. 

A diseased horse, ass, or mule means for the purposes 
of this Order a horse, ass, or mule in which the clinical 
symptoms are definite evidence of disease, or in which 
the application of the mallein test has resulted in definite 
evidence of disease. 

An anima! shall be deemed to be “suspected,” if it 
shows clinical symptoms of disease but such symptoms 
are insufficient to make the animal a diseased animal 
within the definition in this Article. 


This article is much fuller than in the existing 
Order. A “diseased ”’ animal is one showing clini- 
cal symptoms of glanders or one which has given a 
definite reaction to mallein. A “suspected ”’ animal 
is one showing some symptoms but not enough to 
warrant it being called “diseased.” 


Regulation of Importation of Horses, Asses, and 
Mules. 


No horse, ass, or mule, brought to Great Britain from 
any other country, except Ireland, the Channel Islands 
or the Isle of Man, shall be landed in Great Britain un- 
less it is accompanied by a certificate of a veterinary 
surgeon to the effect that he examined the animal imme- 
diately before it was embarked or whilst it was on 
board the vessel, as the case may be, and that he found 
that the animal did not show symptoms of disease. 


This is quite new and not of much value except 
in making importers more particular. 


Notice of Disease. 


Every person having or having had in his possession 
or under his charge any diseased or suspected horse, ass, 
or mule shall with all practicable speed give notice of 
the fact of the horse, ass, or mule being or having been 
so diseased or suspected to a constable of the police 
force for the police area wherein the diseased or suspec- 
ted horse, ass, or mule is or was. 

Every person licensed to slaughter horses, or who has 
in his possession a carcase of any diseased or suspected 
horse, ass, or mule shall with all practicable speed give 
notice of that fact to a constable of the police force for 
the police area wherein the carcase is. 

The constable receiving the notice shall forthwith 
give information of the receipt by him of the notice to 
an Inspector of the Local Authority, who shall forth- 
with report the same tothe Local Authority, and also to 
the Medical Officer of Health of the Sanitary District in 
which the animal died or was slaughtered, or in which 
the carcase was at tue time of the notice, 
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Where the notice of disease relates to a carcase of an 
animal that bas died or been slaughtered in the district 
of a Local Authority other than the Local Authority 
which receives the notice, the latter shall forthwith in- 
form the other Local Authority of the receipt of the 
notice.” 

This Section is objectionable, in that it does not 
provide for notification direct to a veterinary inspec- 


tor. In London for the last 25 years 98 per cent. 
of notifications have been made direct to the inspec- 
tor. When notification is made to the police a 
constable is stationed outside the premises and a 
wondering crowd collects, to the annoyance of the 
horse-owner. A new and useless requirement is 
that notice shall be given of all outbreaks “ to the 
medical officer of the district.” The analogy to 
anthrax does not exist, and it is impossible to see 
how any good is to be derived from this notifica- 
tion. 
Duty of Inspector to act immediately. 


An Inspector of a Local Authority on receiving in any 
manner whatsoever information of the supposed exist- 
ence of disease, or having reasonable ground to suspect 
the existence of disease, shall proceed with all practicable 
speed to the place where the disease, according to the 
information received by him, exists, or is suspected to 
exist, and shall there and elsewhere put in force and dis- 
charge the powers and duties conferred and imposed on 
hitn as Inspector by or under the Act of 1894, and this 
Order. 

Public Warning as to Existence of Disease. 

The Local Authority may if they think fit give 
public warning by placards, advertiserent, or otherwise, 
of the existence of disease in any stable, building, field, 
or other place, with or without any particular description 
thereof, as they think fit, and may continue to do so 
during the existence of the disease, and, in case of a 
stable, building, or other like place, until the same has 
been cleansed and disinfected. 

{t shall not be lawful for any person (without 
authority or excuse) to remove or deface any such 
placard. 

Slaughter of Diseased Animals. 

A Local Authority shall with all practicable speed 
cause to be slaughtered any horse, ass, or mule, which 
is diseased.” 


_ Slaughter is hereby made compulsory, whereas 
in the existing Order it is only permissive. This is 
an important alteration. 


Detention and Treatment of Animals in Contact with 
Disease or Suspected of Disease. 

The provisions of this Article shall apply to any horse 
ass, or mule which is suspected, or which is or has been 
in contact, or in the same stable, building, field, or 
other place, with a horse, ass, or mule which was then 
ithe ocal Auth 

e Local Authority may cause a Notice (in the 
A set forth in the First Schedule to this Order yng 
the like effect) to be served on the owner or person in 
charge of any animal to which this Article applies, _ re- 
quiring the detention of the animal in the stable build- 
ing, field, or other place, where the animal is at the date 
of the service of the Notice, either unconditionally or 
subject to such conditions with a view to identification 
and the prevention of contact with other animals as may 
be prescribed in the Notice ; and after the service of 
such Notice it shall be unlawful +. move any animal to 


The Local Authority shal] cause a Notice under this 
Article to be served in relation to every horse, ass, or 
mule which in their opinion has been exposed to the 
risk of contagion. 

The Local Authority may, with the written consent 
of the owner of the animal, apply the mallein test to any 
animal detained under this Article, and they shall apply 
the test to any such animal as soon as practicable after 
being so requested by the owner. The application of 
the test shall be made by a Veterinary Inspector of the 
Local Authority. 

(i) Where the application of the test by the Local 
Authority results in definite evidence of disease in an 
animal, it shall be slaughtered by the Local Authority 
with all practicable speed. 

(ii.) Where in the opinion of the Veterinary In- 
spector the application results in indications of the 
disease not amounting to definite evidence of disease, 
the test shall be applied a second time not later than 
twelve days after the previous application. 

(iii.) Where in the opinion of the Veterinary In- 
spector the original application results in no indica- 
tions of disease, or the second application does not 
result in definite evidence of disease, the Notice served 
under this Article shall cease to operate as regards 
the animal tested at the expiration of forty-eight 
hours after the application of the test. 

(iv.) The result. of an application of the test shall 
forthwith be communicated in writing by the Veter- 
inary Inspector to the owner or person in charge of 
the animal tested. 

Subject to the provisions of this Article a Notice here- 
under may at any time be withdrawn by the Local 
Authority by service on the owner or person in charge 
of the animal of a Notice inthe Form B set forth in the 
First Schedule to this Order or to the like effect. 

An Inspector shall with all practicable speed send 
copies of any Notice served by him under this Article 
to the Local Authority, and to the police officer in 
charge of the nearest police station of the District.” 

This gives the much needed provision which 
enables authorities to have some control over “in- 
contact” horses. After January 1st the mallein 
test may be applied to all horses which have been 
in contact or in the same stable, building, field, or 
other place with a diseased animal. The consent of 
the owner must be obtained, but that will naturally 
come, so as to avoid the detention of his horses 
which would follow refusal. A little difficulty may 
arise as to what are “in-contacts.” In a yard 
occupied by say three small horse owners, and hay- 
‘ng One common drinking trough, the whole should 
be considered as suspicious. On the other hand a 
large yard containing separate stables, occupied by 
one firm might only require the testing of horses !9 
one of the stables. Many firms occupy a number 
of different stables to and from which horses até 
frequently moved. Changes from any stable 1 
which a glandered horse has existed should be fol- 
lowed and treated as suspects, and if they react 
should necessitate the testing of the whole stable. 
But these are points which may safely be left to the 
common sense of inspectors. 
st 


Appeal to Board of Agriculture and Fisherves aga 

Order for Slaughter. ; 
If the owner of any horse, ass, or mule gives notice 1m 
writing to the Local Authority, or to their Inspectot . 
other officer, that he objects to the horse, ass, oF —_ 
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that horse, ass, or mule to be slaughtered except with | expedient, being a minimum of two pounds in the case 
the special authority of the Board first obtained.” of a horse and of ten shillings in the case of an ass or 
mule. Provided that in no case shall the amount of 
compensation, if above the said minimum, exceed one- 
fourth of the value of the animal immediately before it 
became diseased. 
, The value of an animal for the purpose of compensa- 
In the case of every animal slaughtered under this/| tion shall, in case of dispute, be determined in manner 
Order, in which at the time of slaughter the clinical | provided by the Animals (Transit and General) Amend- 
pe are not definite —e disease, vy ha ment Order of 1904.” 
case shall as soon as practicable be examined by a “or . 
Veterinary Inspector of the Local Authority. Notice of This article orders compensation— full value for 
intention to make such examination shall be given to| 2" animal found not to be diseased, half value for 


the owner of the animal, who shall be entitled to be|™allein reactors, and one-fourth for clinical cases. 


This seems only fair to horse-owners, but is only 
vexatious when the Board fail to act promptly. 


Post-mortem Examination of Slaughtered Animals. 


present at the examination in person or by a representa- 
tive who, if the owner thinks fit, may be a veterinary 
surgeon. 

The Veterinary Inspector shall at the conclusion of his 


But it still permits the local authority to reduce the 
compensation in the latter class to a payment of £2. 
It seems a pity that in a new Order like this com- 





pensation was not fixed so that all authorities should 
adopt uniform action and make similar payments. 
No horse is to be valued at over £50, nor any ass 
or mule at over £12. 


examination give to the owner of the animal or his re- 
presentative at the examination a statement of the re- 
sult of the examination in the Form C set forth in the 
First Schedule hereto or to the Jike effect. 
_ Where the owner of the animal or his representative 
is a veterinary surgeon, and in his opinion the decision 
of the Veterinary Inspector is incorrect, he may at or 
immediately after the examination require that the 
question as to the existence of disease shall be submit- 
ted to the Veterinary Officers of the Board, and in such , . ; ; 
case the Veterinary Inspector shall forthwith send to Regulations of Local A uthority as to Cleansing and 
the Laboratory ot the Board of Agriculture and Fisher- _ Disinfection. ; 
ies, Great Scotland Yard, London, S.W., all the| A Local Authority may make such Regulations as 
materials necessary to enable those Officers to consider | they think fit for the following purposes, or any of them : 
the question, together with a copy of his statement of (i.) for providing for the cleansing and disinfection 
the result of the examination. of places used by, and of utensils, mangers, feeding 
A statement of the result of the examination signed| troughs, pens, hurdles, or other things used for or 
by the Veterinary Inspector, or where there is a refer-| about, any diseased horse, ass, or mule.” 


ence to the Veterinary Officers of the Board then a _— . 42 . 
statement in the Form C set forth in the First Schedule| , We have not reprinted this article in full. It 


hereto or to the like effect signed by one of such Veteri-| Simply runs on detailing provisions for disinfection 
nary Officers, shall for the purposes of this Order be of places and things. 
conclusive evidence as to the result of the examination.” 
_ This article applies only to mallein reactors and Occupters and Owners to give facilities for Cleansing. 
1s certainly just and essential. Notice must be given| Where the power of causing any place or any utensil, 
to the owner of the time fixed for a post-mortem ex- | Manger, feeding-trough, pen, hurdle, or other thing, 
amination, at which he or his veterinary surgeon | °° any van, cart, or other vehicle to be cleansed and dis- 
may attend. If the owner thinks the dieencele not | fected under this Order is exercised by a_ Local 
corroborated | 1 he B 6 a tl Authority, the occupier or owner thereof shall give all 
local authorit - tet —, the boara, “rr — reasonable facilities for that purpose. 

al ity n rward a stat ¢ sae é 
the naitesiade aaauue te pee lt Prohibition to expose or move Diseased Horses, 

. ar } c P 


» , , a :.. : Asses, or Mules. 
ollicers to decide. This decision is final, and in 


g ; It shall not be lawful for any person— 
ome cases will doubtless not be given until after (i) To expose a diseased horse, ass, or mule in a 
cultural and inoculation tests. 


market, fair, sale-yard, or other public or private 
; a lace where horses are commonly exposed for sale ; 

Compensation for Slaughter. I Jonny ; 

veterinary examination under the preced- 


(ii) To place a diseased horse, ass, or mule in a lair 
ing Article d 1 or other place adjacent to or connected with a market, 
with oe € does not show that the animal was affected 

| glanders, the Local Authorities shall out of the 


fair, or sale-yard, or where horses are commonly 
oeal r; oe i ; : 
rate pay as compensation for the animal the full 


placed before exposure for sale.” 
wae the animal immediately before it received the| There are a number of clauses additional to those 
allein tes 


peuada a vig! the sum paid shall not exceed fifty quoted, prohibiting the sending or carrying or plac- 
a any horse or twelve pounds for any ass or ing diseased animals on railways, canals, roads, com- 
Where the veterin St es ohne oh | MONS, OF in insufficiently fenced fields. 
animal was affect q my examination shows that the 
shall ont of t] lo ae Se mate ey seg Restriction on Movement of Animals Carcases, Dung, &c 
animal one-h ~ a rate pay as compensation for the | “@87eron on ahove uy 4 5 J, HC. 
efore it secsis ae value of the animal immediately| It shall not be lawful for any person to send or carry, 
not exceed tw ec the mallein test, but the sum paid shall | or cause to be sent or carried, on a gor canal, river, 
pounds for opubace — for any horse, or six| or inland navigation, or ina coasting vessel, or on a high- 
_ Where there is y cae 
preceding Article t 
ocal rate pay as 
under this Orde 


Regulations as to Marking Diseased and Suspected 
Animals. 

A Local Authority may make such Regulations as 

they think fit for prescribing and regulating the mark- 

ing of diseased and suspected horses, asses, or mules. 


Where the 


; way or thoroughfare, any dung, fodder, or litter that has 
© veterinary examination under the | been in any place in contact with or used about a diseased 
he Local Authority shall out of the| horse, ass,or mule, except with a Licence of the Local 
compensation for an animal slaughtered | Authority for the District in which such place is situate, 
rsuch sum as the Local Authority think! granted on a certificate of an Inspector of the Local 
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Authority certifying that the thing moved has been, as 
far as practicable, disinfected. 

A Local Authority may cause or allow a diseased 
horse, ass, or mule or a carcase of any such animal to 
be taken into the District of another Local Authority 
to be destroyed or buried, with the previous consent of 
that Local Authority or with a Licence in that behalf of 
the Board, but not otherwise. 

Special Provision as to movement of Diseased Horses: 
Asses, or Mules for Slaughter. 

Notwithstanding anything in this Order, a Local 
Authority may cause any horse, ass, or mule liable to be 
slaughtered by them under this Order to be moved in a 
properly constructed float or van to the premises of a 
person Sate to slaughter horses or other place con- 
venient for such slaughter. 

Any float or van, which has been used for the con- 
veyance of any diseased horse, ass, or mule, shall im- 
mediately after each occasion of such use be cleansed 
and disinfected by and at the expense of the Local 
Authority.” 


This provides for moving diseased animals alive. 


Disposal of Carcases. 


The carcase of every horse, ass, or mule that was 
diseased at the time when it died, and of every animal 
slaughtered under this Order, shall be disposed of by 
the Local Authority as follows : 

(i.) Either the Local Authority shall cause the car- 
case to be buried as soon as possible in its skin in some 
proper place, and to be covered with a sufficient 
quantity of quicklime or other disinfectant, and with 
not less than six feet of earth ; 

(ii.) Or the Local Authority may, if authorised by 
Licence of the Board, cause the carcase to be des- 
troyed, under the inspection of the Local Authority, 
in the mode following: The carcase shall be disinfected, 
and shall then be taken, in charge of an officer of the 
Local Authority, to premises approved for the purpose 
by the Board, and shall be there destroyed by ex- 
posure to a high temperature or by chemical agents : 

(iii.) Or the carcase may be disposed of in any other 
manner authorised by Licence of the Board. 


Digging up. 


It shall not be lawful for any person, except with the 
License of an Inspector of the Board, to dig up, or 
cause to be dng up, the carcase of any horse, ass, or 
mule that has been buried. 


Weekly Returns as to Disease. 


When an Inspector of a Local Authority finds 
glanders or farcy in his District, he shall forthwith 
make a return thereof to the Local Authority and to 
the Board, on a form provided by the Board, with all 
particulars therein required, and shall continue so to 
make a return thereof on the Saturday of every week 
until the disease has ceased. 


General Provisions as to Regulations of Local A uthority. 


Every Local Authority shall forthwith send to the 
Board two copies of every Regulation made by them 
under this order. 

If the Board are satisfied on inquiry with respect to 
any Regulation of a Local Authority made under this 
Order that the same is of too restrictive a character, or 
otherwise objectionable, and direct the revocation 
thereof, the same shall thereupon cease to operate. 

The power to make regulations under this Order shal] 
be exercised only by the Local Authority or their Execu- 
tive Committee, and shall not be deputed to any other 
Committee or Sub-Committee.” 





Under the existing Order quite a number of 
local authorities have issued no regulations for the 
suppression of glanders. They trust to the offences 
which result from neglecting the general orders to 
prevent men moving diseased or suspected animals. 
When a case comes into court it may be found that 
for want of Regulations a local authority will have 
to pay costs and an offender escape unpunished. 


There are some more articles of this Order which 
our space prevents us quoting at full, but they are 
not of importance from a veterinary point of view. 

We believe the powers given under the Order 
will be found sufficient to enable authorities to stamp 
out glanders. We should not be surprised if local 
authorities objected to the cost which will be en- 
tailed, and if the objection is general we hardly 
think the Board of Agriculture will resort to 
coercion. 

A very general objection of powerful local authori- 
ties might perhaps force the hand of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and induce the Treasury to pay 
half the compensation. 

There are good arguments for such a course. 
One of the reasons for stamping out glanders is to 
protect the life of men. Another is to protect our 
Army horses from infection and the resulting cost 
and inefficiency. Glanders in South Africa cost us 
more than would pay the whole amount necessary 
to stamp it out in this country. 








TRACHEAL ULCERATION IN GLANDERS. 


By Joun R. M‘Catt, M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 
College, Glasgow. 


It was with much interest I perused Mr. Hunt- 
ing’s article on the above in The Veterinary Record 
of 19th August, 1905, and his still more recent and 
similar publication in the issue of 10th inst. The 
importance of the subject is obvious, for there is no 
question but that tracheal ulceration is common aod 
the danger of infection from this source considerable, 
but the main point to which Mr. Hunting directs 
attention is the absence of other clinical lesions 
which would aid diagnosis. 

Mr. Hunting’s lengthy and great experience of 
this disease, and the position which he occupies 1” 
the veterinary world, are such as entitle his 
opinions to the utmost consideration and respect; 
and while I am at one with him in most of his find- 
ings, still my nearly daily intimacy with glanders 
has led me to conclude that in the majority of cases 
where tracheal ulceration exists the affected animals, 
although often exhibiting no farcy, are still clinically 
suspicious—they react to the mallein test, are ¥ 
thrifty in appearance, often emaciated, frequen 
show well marked polyurea, high temperature an¢ 
chronic cough; and in post-mortem examinatlOD 
the lung lesions are seen to be breaking dow e 
hence liberating the bacilli into the bronebia 
tubes. 

In outbreaks of glanders in studs wher 
animals are under-fed, over-worked, and 
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but this is only what could be expected, and hence 
to look upon reactors under these circumstances as 
a source of danger is only natural, and their de- 
struction perhaps warrantable. But on the other 
hand when a case of glanders occurs in a stud 
where hygienic conditions are good and the general 
health and appearance of the animals excellent, 
supposing several horses react to the mallein test 
are we equally warranted in advising their imme- 
diate destruction? I should certainly hesitate be- 
fore doing so, and more especially where the pro- 
prietors are called upon to personally bear the 
pecuniary loss, as is the case out of London. We 
cannot dispute the fact that a large proportion of 
such reactors, to quote Mr. Hunting’s words, ‘“ show 
no symptoms of disease and remain at work for 
years,” and further, we are aware that horses 
frequently recover from glanders and on post-mor- 
tem examination the lesions in the lungs are found 
to have become fibroid and non-infective. My con- 
tention is that the danger of infection from tracheal 
ulceration depends largely upon the foregoing 
modifying circumstances, and while the figure 8 per 
cent. may represent the number of reactors as a 
whole that show tracheal ulceration, yet we find in 
certain outbreaks the percentage much higher (see 
accompanying table), whereas in others the occur- 
rence is quite exceptional. 

_ Mr. Hunting further remarks “ the large propor- 
tion of such lesions found in reactors is puzzling. 
Were the animals suffering from ulcerated trachexw 
before they were tested with mallein, or does 
mallein expedite the escape into the trachee of 
bacilli from the nodules in the lungs?” Had these 
reactors to which Mr. Hunting refers been allowed 
to live for some time after inoculation then there 
might be some grounds for suspecting the mallein 
of having caused the lesions, but Mr. Hunting, in a 
preceding paragraph, states that “they are gener- 
ally killed within three days of being injected,” so 
that it seems impossible in such a short time that 
the inoculation of mallein could be associated with 
or in any manner responsible for the tracheal 
lesions. 

I observe a still more recent contribution on the 
subject by “Veterinarius” in the last issue, who 
Writes “ulceration of the septum exists in reactors 
without any enlargement of the sub-maxillary gland, 
and without any recognised discharge from the 
nostrils. Ulceration of the larynx and trachea exists 
without roaring and without any recognised dis- 
charge from the nostrils.” Probably the omission 
a prefix occasionally is unintentional, for surely 
a is aware that nasal ulceration is 
ss 7 Y accompanied by a well-marked discharge, 
“ne laryngeal ulceration by roaring, or at least diffi- 
Culty in respiration. 
of = — years back I have kept a rough record 
len a Pree found in my post-mortem examina- 
me ered horses in Glasgow, the accom- 
tion of the | a may prove interesting. In explana- 
lecratie 120 percentage of cases showing tracheal 

n it is necessary to state that the animals 


destroyed for farcy, or killed as worn out, and fur- 
ther, the large proportion of them came from three 
or four badly infected studs where hygienic and 
sanitary conditions were notorious. 

In conclusion it may be worthy of recording that 
occasionally tracheal ulcers heal. I have met with 
three such cases, and one of them now preserved in 
the museum shows most clearly deep cicatrised and 
puckered ulcers extending along nearly the whole 
anterior surface of the trachea. 


TABLE. 


Month No. ofGlan- Trachea Septum nasi 
(1905) ders P.M.’s Ulcerated Farcy visibly affected 
during life. 


Lungs. 


March 29 13 g 7 all affected, 

April 26 11 9 7 two very 

May 24 5 12 4 slightly. 
79 29 30 18 


Of 29 Cases, 


18 trachea ulcerated and no farcy present. 
8 also lower part of septum nasi. 


Of 17 Cases, 
12 septum nasi affected, but no farcy. 


” ” 





DIAPHRAGMATIC HERNIA. 
By L. E. W. Bevan, Govt. V.S., Rhodesia. 


The subject, a chestnut mule, mare, about fifteen 
years old, in fair condition, but showing signs of 
hard work, had recently arrived in Salisbury from 
Mafeking. Since its arrival it had performed one 
or two fast long journeys without showing any ill 
effects and had been fed on the usual diet of mealies, 
oat-forage and hay, which it appeared to have no 
trouble in digesting. 

On the morning of the 21st of July, the animal 
was heard kicking in the stable and the attendant, 
suspecting that it might have been suffering from 
colic produced by the fermentation of mealies (a 
frequent source of digestive troubles at this time of 
the year), administered a drench of salt and water. 

When seen later in the morning the mule ap- 
peared dull, and it was surmised that it was recover- 
ing from an attack of gastric tympany: it bore 
signs of having rolled and sweated profusely during 
the night, but the acute pains had passed away. 
During the day it remained dull and listless and re- 
fused all food and water. A native was instructed 
to lead it about, and reported that it had defscated 
once or twice. 

About six in the evening acute pains once more 
set in and veterinary assistance was soughs. It 
was found that the pulse, beating about 65 to the 
minute, was regular, but hard, and was described 
by the owner, who was endeavouring to feel it, as 
“like a slate pencil.” The conjunctive were 
“meat red,” and there were dark red blood spots 
on the membrana nictitans. 

The ears were warm, but the legs were cool, and 





Were : = 
but dor - - Mr. Hunting’s case merely reactors, 
y had either died from their disease, been 


the general body temperature was normal. There 
was no general sweating, and no patches of sweat 
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could be detected. Rectal temperature was un- 
reliable on account of hot enemata which had been 
administered. The breathing was a little hastened 
but not sufficiently altered to lead to suspicion. 
Auscultation had been attempted, but owing to the 
patient’s violence was unsatisfactory : the sounds 
heard at the right flank: were attributed to active 
peristalsis. 

The lips were drawn back showing the teeth, but 
the appearance was quite different to that some- 
times seen in stomach troubles when the upper lip 
is elevated, and the head is tossed up and down. 
The breath was offensive and sour. There was no 
marked tympanitis, but, on the other hand, the 
belly was not “tucked up.” HEnemata were re- 
tained for a few minutes and then forcibly ejected : 
only once were any feces brought away. Urine was 
passed freely once during the night. 

The spasms of pain occurred at intervals of 
about half-an-hour, and were of short duration. 
The animal would anticipate the attack, turning its 
head anxiously to the side; it would then make a 
violent eftort and roll on its back remaining with 
its hind legs doubled up and spread wide apart or 
stretched stiffly into the air, and with its head 
twisted back the fore legs being doubled up over it, 
for periods often as long as a quarter of an_hour. 
This peculiar and unusual position was adopted time 
after time and seemed to afford relief. Flatus 
generally escaped when the mule first succeeded in 
poising itself on its back. At other times the ani- 
mal would lie for ten to twenty minutes on its side, 
to all appearances dead, its lips drawn back, the 
breathing regular, but shallow and sometimes 
stertorous. 

The ears remained warm, except for a short 
period during the extreme cold of the night: the 
pulse beat regularly, but at one time registered 84 
beats to the minute. At this time the pains became 
more frequent and violent, and hope of. very 
was abandoned. Towards morning the animal had 


apparently recovered, but the weakness of the|- 


pulse, which became impossible to register, indi- 
cated that collapse rather than recovery had set in. 
The animal died about midday. . 

Treatment. --Very little in the form of medicines 
was administered. A bottle of salt and water was 
given early on the first morning, and later a mild 
drench consisting {of a few drops of creosote in 
sulphuric wether was given, on the supposition that 
the animal was suffering from the effects of férment- 
ing mealies. When acute pain set in during the 
evening a drench containing four ounces of Epsom 
salts was exhibited, and during the night the animal 
received a bottle of “dop.” Hot soap and water 
enemata appeared to afford relief, and were injected 
frequently, and hot cloths applied to the abdomen 
continuously. 

On the morning of the second day, the. animal 
having persistently refused food and water, a small 
quantity of oatmeal gruel was given as a drench 

Post-mortem appearances.—On opening the abdo- 
men it was noticed that the contents were not in 
their usual position. The cecum and double colon 
were found hidden under a mass of small intestine 
which were intensely inflamed, and in places almost 


of the muscular and tendinous portions. 





black. The mesentery was also blood-stained and 
injected. 

There was about a gallon of blood-coloured fluid 
in the abdomen, and when the small intestines 
were pricked a quantity of blood-stained fluid es- 
caped. The large intestines and the stomach ap- 
peared normal in colour. On manipulating the 
intestines a small hole, about the size of a florin 
was found in the right half of the diaphragm, on a 
level with the foramen dextrum and at the junction 
The 
edges of this hole were white and fibrous, indicating 
that it was an old lesion. Through the hole passed 
a loop of small intestine and a portion of omentum. 
The intestine before entering the hole was con- 
tracted, its walls were nearly one-third of an inch 
thick, and its lumen was about half-an-inch in 
diameter. A portion of the intestine on the thoracic 
side before passing through the opening was simi- 
larly altered, probably the effort necessary to pro- 
pel ingesta through the small orifice had lead to 
hypertrophy. 

Traction from the abdominal side failed to remove 
the loop of jejunum ‘from the chest cavity, into 
which it had made its way, and a hole had to be 
cut, when a loop of highly inflamed, twisted and 
strangulated bowel about three feet long was with- 
drawn. Theepiploon, however, remained immoy- 
able, and wher the diaphragm was cut away it was 
found firmly adherent to the pleura lining the chest 
wall. The alteration of the small intestines at the 
entrance into the thoracic cavity; the fibrous 
character of the edges of the hole in the diaphragm, 
and the adhesion of the omentum to the chest wall 
indicate that the hernia was of old standing: the 
fatal symptoms were no doubt caused by the loop 
of bowel within the thorax becoming twisted and 
strangulated. 

The peculiar position adopted by the animal and 
the absence of any marked disturbance in breath- 
ing are interesting clini@al features of the case. 








pt 
SOUNDNESS AND UNSOUNDNESS. 
By E. Watuis Hoare, F.R.C.V.S. 


Each of the above terms is difficult to define, and 
the evidence brought forward in horse cases leads 
us to believe that we are as far off as ever from 
arriving at a satisfactory understanding of the 
matter. If soundness be taken to indicate, capa- 
bility of doing work in a satisfactory manner, then 
indeed many of the old-time ideas on the subject 
will need revision. 

In examining horses, it is not simply a question 
of the presence or absence of certain pathological 
conditions that we are called on to decide, but we 
are expected to give an opinion as to whether 4 
certain defect is likely to interfere with the working 
powers of the animal. All these matters may givé 
rise to differences of opinion, and to the lay min 
this often appears surprising. Many horseme, 
however, are intelligent enough to understand that 
there is room for differences of opinioa, and that the 
advice we give is founded simply on opinion. 
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It is an important matter to educate clients on 
this point, and to convince them that we are not in- 
fallible in the opinion we express 

In some instances there may be no dispute with 
regard to the existence of a certain defect. For 
example, a well-defined spavin, a splint, a sidebone, 
or a distinct whistler, are easily detected, and our 
opinion may be asked as to whether a horse affected 
with any of these, is likely to be fit for certain 
work. 

We form the opinion by a consideration of cer- 
tain points, which our own experience and that of 
others has taught us to be fairly reliable in such 
cases. But we cannot guarantee that such opinion 
will prove to be correct, and in fact the opposite may 
be the result. There is no certainty in connection 
with the matter. The adult horse, who has done 
work, and has a spavin or splint, may go lame in 
his new owner’s hands, and the whistler may be- 
come a roarer, although in our opinion he is not 
likely to do so. 

Or per contra, we may have rejected a horse for 
a certain defect as unfit for certain work, and still, 
as after events prove, he may be perfectly fit for 
such work. 

In such instances the client is dissatisfied, in the 
former instance he buys a horse on the advice of his 
V.S., which is useless for his work; in the latter 
instance he thinks he is done out of a _ useful 
animal. 

In the present day the tendency seems to be to 
attach more importance to fitness for work, rather 
than to the existence of technical causes of unsound- 
ness. 

Of course this does not refer to horses purchased 

with a view to sell them again at a profit. In the 
latter the question of the existence of defects comes 
in, and there is ample room for disputes. In such 
instances the “ bone of contention”’ is with refer- 
ence to the presence or absence of a certain defect. 
_ Needless to say in such cases the alleged defect 
is not well-marked or developed; one V.S. may say 
it does not exist, and that the structure is normal ; 
another gives it as his opinion that a certain de- 
fect or disease is present. 

It is very difficult in the majority of cases to 
decide which of the opinions is the correct one ; as 
the horse may be lost sight of, and no opportunity 
be given of tracing his after history or verifying the 
Opinion by post-mortem examination. Such differ- 
ences of opinion usually depend on the presence of 

Some peculiarity of structure of certain parts, 2.¢. 
the hock or pastern, or on some peculiarity of the 
respiratory sounds. 
sane bo 18 @ structure which gives rise to fre- 

“ent diferences of opinion, with reference to the 
sang wi or absence of spavin. Although rules have 
in to assist in distinguishing a coarse 
emer — Fn the cuneiform bones from the 
du ann sae, we must admit that such are 
ites. we that the entire question is one of 
tion plays © learn from experience that imagina- 

ocks, and 1 Regio part in the rejection of 
hiaiament . ve know also that the more experience 
Y 4 practitioner the less horses he is 


likely to reject for Spavin. 





To prove the presence or absence of spavin is 
often difficult if not impossible, except an oppor- 
tunity occurs for a post-mortem examination, or by 
the application of the Rontgen rays. 

There is no reason why a horse with spavin 
should not go sound, nor is it always necessary that 
a horse with uneven hocks should have spavin. 
The whole question is simply one of opinion, there 
is no standard shape of hock to guide us, and he 
who imagines that such a standard exists, will reject 
far more sound horses than he will pass unsound 
ones. 

Most of us have bitter experience of mistakes 
made in this direction in the days when we fondly 
imagined that the possession of a diploma and col- 
lege education was a sufficient guarantee of our 
skill in examining horses. Many are the varieties 
of hocks we meet with in practice, and the most 
experienced veterinary surgeon must admit that 
there are occasions on which an element of doubt 
enters his mind in deciding the presence or absence 
of spavin. Of course the age of the horse has to be 
taken into consideration in forming an opinion, and 
the amount of work the animal has done. A horse 
that has stood the test of a season’s hunting is very 
different from a young and untried animal. Again 
we have to consider that a horse at three years old 
may have uneven hocks, and when he gets to be 
five years the hocks may become even. There is no 
certainty oi this happening however, and we cai- 
not give a dogmatic opinion on the point. The 
large number of horses with uneven hocks that are 
passed as sound leaves us to believe that the ques- 
tion is simply an opinion of the individual exam- 
iner. If such cases work sound, of course the exam- 
iner gets the credit of marked skill for his opinion. 

The general consensus of opinion seems to be 
that coarsely developed hocks are less liable to 
spavin than those of the opposite formation. Of 
course there are exceptions, and we see four-year- 
olds with coarse hocks, if put to hard work, go lame 
from spavin. In addition to the age of the animal 
and the work he has done, we take into considera- 
tion the action of the hock, and perfect flexion of 
the latter is usually regarded as incompatible with 
disease. We must admit, however, that a large 
number of hunters with anything but good sock 
action, remain sound. 

Coarse pastern joints may give rise to differences 
of opinion, and in some breeds this is especially so. 
In Irish weight-carrying hunters, and in heavy cart 
horses, the coarse development of these joints may 
be mistaken for disease. When, in the same 
animal, these joints differ in the degree of develop- 
ment, then indeed there is room for a difference of 
opinion. 

In the examination of the “wind” there are 
more disputes than with reference to hocks. One 
would imagine that the existence of the abnormal 
sound known as “ whistling” should be heard by 
all practitioners alike, but evidently this is not so. 

Few horses when properly tested emit exactly 
the same character of respiratory sounds, and even 
these vary according to the condition of the animal. 
That a horse may “whistle” at one time and not 
at another is a well known fact, and this accounts 
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for, at any rate, some of the striking differences of 
opinion we so often meet with. Another well known 
fact is that some horses only whistle when severely 
tested, and that the abnormal sound can only be 
detected when they are going, especially in a ring ; 
the sound ceasing immediately they are pulled up. 

Again some only “ whistle” after being pulled 
up, while others whistle during the preliminary 
canter and the sound disappears when they are put 
to their top speed. 

The explanation of these varieties is difficult ; and 
to give an opinion as to the fitness of such cases for 
work is by no means an easy matter. 

In those cases that only whistle on being pulled 
up, there is a peculiarity in the sound which would 
lead one to suspect some obstruction in the nasal 
passages, it is more often found in horses with 
narrow heads and small nostrils, and the sound may 
be very slight. Such cases are rejected by some 
practitioners and passed as sound by others. Men 
of undoubted experience say that such cases may 
eventually become bad whistlers or roarers. How- 
ever there are plenty of instances in which they re- 
main in the same condition and prove useful 
animals. 

Most of us will admit that “ slight whistlers ” are 
perfectly fit for work, but there is always the dan- 
ger that they may become worse or develop into 
roarers. Hence the market value of the animal 
is affected to a great extent. Some men profess to 
be able to decide whether a whistler is likely to re- 
main in his present state and be fit for work, or 
whether the opposite will occur. That such 
opinions often prove to be erroneous we are well 
aware, although these would-be judges of futurity 
usually manage to escape the consequences of their 
dogmatic opinions. 

The more intelligent class of clients are now 
beginning to appreciate the fact that there is legiti- 
mate room for difference of opinion with reference 
to the wind of a horse. They stiil, however, re- 
quire some education on the point that a horse may 
be sound when examined, but that the wind may 
become unsound in an indefinite period of time. 
Unfortunately their old belief is fostered by those 
practitioners who assume the cloak of infallibility in 
questions of soundness. 

To some individuals it would hardly seem credible 
that a difference of opinion could exist with refer- 
ence to the presence of lameness. Yet such cases 
do occur, and we must admit that there are occa- 
sions on which it is difficult to distinguish peculiari- 
ties of action from slight lameness. 

It is of importance to distinguish natural short- 
ness of action from lameness, and a severe test is 
necessary in order to avoid errors. 

Those of us who are sufficiently honest to admit 
that we have made mistakes can easily bring to 
mind instances where we have used every precau- 
wc th ns senna of lameness, and still 

gone lame either next day or shortly 
afterwards. 

This intermittent form of lameness occurs in 
horses with the best formed feet, and as to its 
nature we must plead ignorance. The occur- 
rence of such in a horse shoriiy after examina- 





tion is very unfortunate, but the public should 
clearly understand that the practitioner is not re- 
sponsible. We know plenty of instances where 
horses to all appearances sound will develop, with- 
out any apparent cause, this form of lameness. 

But of course there are a large number of cases 
in which the owners adopt every possible means to 
render the animals temporarily sound, and when 
they have succeeded, they submit the horses for 
sale and for examination. Even dealers who are 
well up in this subject, and give the animals a 
severe test and a suitable period of rest before the 
final “jog out,” admit that they are frequently 
“stuck.” Considering the long period of prepara- 
tion that the owners give these cases of intermit- 
tent lameness, and the comparatively short time 
allowed for examination, it is surprising that we are 
not more often in difficulties. 

Until lately, one would not have attached much 
importance to splints in examinations as to sound- 
ness, but the result of a recent horse case shows 
how trivial matters may be regarded as serious. 
Whether a certain splint is likely to produce lame- 
ness in a four-year-old horse or not is largely a 
matter of opinion. What very often happens in 
such cases, however, is that a fresh splint is the 
cause of the lameness. In other words it is the 
splint that is to come and not the original one that 
is to be feared. But we cannot be judges of futurity, 
and in the case of a splint which does not interfere 
with important structures, and which seems to be 
“formed,” it is simply absurd to reject the horse 
on the off-chance of lameness occurring at a future 
date. Of course the attention of the purchaser 
should be drawn to its existence, and it should be 
mentioned in a certificate. We have to run a 
certain amount of risk in such cases, and if we are 
over cautions we shall find tbat other practitioners 
will obtain our work, as clients object to lose the 
chance of a good horse if he is rejected for a trivial 
matter. 

Electric tramways have come into most towns, 
and the stone paving in connection with them, pro- 
duces a large number of cases of splint lameness, 
and so far as young harness horses are concerned, 
we find a number of them go lame from splints 
shortly after being purchased and put to work. If 
at the time of examination splints are in existence, 
it is our duty to point them out to the purchaser 
and explain the risks, but at the same time we cat 
advise purchase. Otherwise we should reject 79 
per cent. of animals brought for examination. 

Nervous diseases, such as “shivering,” frequently 
cause disputes with reference to soundness. UY 
course well-marked cases are easily detected, it 1s 
the intermittent forms and slight cases that give 
trouble. Errors are often made by the inexpel'- 
enced, who mistake the awkward action in “ back- 
ing” and “turning,” which some horses display, 
for some form of spinal affection. Such horses are 


usually only partly trained, but we must admit that 
some require considerable discrimination in order 
to avoid giving an erroneous opinion. sd 

_ Here, again, we find the importance of dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities of action from the presencé 
of disease. The difficulty of detecting some oases 
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of “shivering” is now fully recognised, and even 
the most experienced practitioner may be “taken 
in” at times, especially if the examination is con- 
ducted at a horse fair or a repository, when suffi- 
cient time for observation is not available. 

Some slight and obscure cases may be detected, 
while the smith is removing the fore shoes for ex- 
amination of the feet; during this process the sudden 
“snatching” up of a hind limb may be observed 
together with the twitching of the muscles. 

The most unfortunate cases for the practitioner 
are those that show no indications of the affection 
at the time of examination, but develop marked 
symptoms shortly afterwards. In such instances it 
is very difficult to persuade the purchaser that there 
was no negligence on the part of the examiner. 

It is high time that the intermittent nature of 
“ shivering” and allied affections was thoroughly 
recognised by the purchasers of horses. We might 
also add that if all practitioners held this view, there 
would be fewer examples of marked divergencies of 
opinion in veterinary medico-legal cases. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that in the 
present day there is less tendency for practitioners 
to make dogmatic assertions with reference to the 
period of time that certain affections have been in 
existence. When broader and more common sense 
views are held on this subject, there will be fewer 
cases of alleged negligence brought against practi- 
tioners, and the questions of soundness and un- 
soundness will be placed on a more satisfactory 
basis than at present. 


——— — ——————— 








ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Tue Erapication or GLANDERS.— By M. C. 
Constant. (At the meeting of La Société Cen- 
trale de Médecine Vétérinaire, July 4.) 


The Order to slaughter is limited to — 

(1) Animals presenting clinical symptoms. 

(2) Animals bearing doubtful clinical signs which 
react definitely to the mallein test. 

For infected animals there are two courses 
to face :— 

(1) To declare a place which has been occupied 
by glandered horses “infected” for a period of six 
months counting from the last case, with as a con- 
Sequence, the interdiction to bring in other horses 
liable to contract the disease ; the surveillance by a 
any inspector of those already there: and 
the testing those animals only which whilst under 
surveillance show symptoms which may indicate 
glanders. 

(2) Malleining the infected, with the consent of 
a which carries with it the separation and 
ine of the non-reacting, the keeping under 
a ion and retesting periodically those recog- 
igen en until two negative testings at 

“s 'S ol two months have occurred.” 
ene it does not take long to come to the 
ore “ss that this procedure is non-effective—in 

ie legal impossibility to make an immediate 


aud precise division of the healthy and the infected 





animals. With other measures nothing would be 
easier than first the arrest, then the total eradica- 
tion of glanders. 

Mallein, with very rare exceptions, indicates the 
exact condition of the patient. The elevated tem- 
perature, the painful symptoms at the point of 
inoculation, accompanied by lymphatic cordings, 
buttons, ulcers, prostration, failing appetite, show 
clearly the state of infection of a tested animal. 

What is known of the frequency of latent glan- 
ders, and of certain variations in mallein makes 
the perpetuation of the epizootic probable if fresh 
powers are not given for its suppression. These 
should provide for the slaughter of those animals 
which after being ‘‘in contact’’ react to two con- 
secutive inoculations at an interval of a month. 
Finally a second testing at an interval of a month 
of those animals found healthy at first. 

Several objections may be raised to this pro- 
cedure: the possibility of cure (experiments at 
Montoire and at Alfort by our regretted master, 
Nocard): appearance of definite symptoms whilst 
under surveillance: the slight risk of transmission 
of the disease if the sick animals sbow no external 
clinical symptoms. 

The possibility of cure cannot be considered as of 
any practical value, for the cases which remain un- 
suspected during the whole of the economic life of 
the subject are numerous— 40 to 80 percent. I 
will cite two cases, to which I could add many 
others. 

The first was in the neighbourhood of Bourbonne 
les Bains (Haute Marne), in the stables of a miller, 
placed in my charge by the Consultation Commit- 
tee on Epizootics. After the slaughter of one horse 
clinically glandered, two others were kept, and con- 
tiued to do the work of the three. During 18 
months, without the least clinical symptom, main- 
taining the appearance of perfect health, these two 
animals reacted to five tests with mallein. I had 
them killed after a final confirmative injection and, 
with M. Desnouveau, we found typical lesions with, 
in one of them, an enormous ulcer in the lower part 
of the trachea. 

The other case was near Nancy, in which, with 
MM. Berbain and Marange, successively, we fol- 
lowed the evolution of glanders in ten horses of all 
ages for five years. At last, after the compensation 
law was passed, the owner consented to slaughter, 
which showed all the lesions of glanders, chronic 
and acute, confirmed in the laboratory at Nancy. 
Such cases show the weakness of our position 
when, after a delay of six months, we are under the 
legal necessity of taking off the restrictions, know- 
ing that animals have been “in contact,” have not 
been tested, and have not shown the slightest 
clinical symptom. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the owner :on- 
sents to the use of mallein. Those reacting will 
be subjected to the test every two months, and 
will be released as soon as they have ceased to react 
to two consecutive injections—six months, of course, 
having elapsed without clinical signs. 

The following notes which M. Mouilleron has 
been good enough to send me, with many others, 





and which agree with my own experience, show to 
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what pitfalls in diagnosis we are exposed. They 
refer to three horses, of which the temperature and 
successive reactions were scrupulously recorded 
during several years. . 

It will be seen that in the course of these testings 
“negative” periods occurred, which would have 
justified the release prescribed by the regulations, 
whilst the malady was continuing its development 
to break out afresh. 

Horse No. 1. 


Date of Temperature. : 
Inoculation. Initials. Maxima. Reactions. 


1899. Jan. 25 37°8 40°3 Local, general. 
April12 379 398 


July 10 = 38 39°3 Localised, more mark’d 
1st.—Negutive Period. 
Oct. 10 38°5 386 Next to nothing, 


1900. Jan, 22 38'1 381 None. 
Aug. 23 33°2 383 » | 
1902. Aug. 25 378 39°4 Very slight. 
2nd.—Negative Period. 


1903. Feb. 7 38 39 Shght, no local cedema 
May 27 38 382 None. 
Dec. 16 38 396 Strong. 

1904. Oct.18 38 40°2 a 


1905. Jan.12 382 402 nd 
Aug. 11 38 38'8 = 
12 Slaughtered. 


Horse No. 2. 
1901. April13 383 396 Typical. 
Aug. 11 38°3-39°4 a weaker. 
Dec. 7. 38 40°1 i strong. 
Negative Period. 
1902. Feb. 15 38 382 No trace. 


Doubtful Period. 
1902. July 15 378 39 Feeble local. 
Dec. 12 38 38°7 - ™ 
1903. June 11 376 387 Typical. 
Nov. 29 379 =. 39°5 a 
30 Slaughtered. 
Horse No. 3. 
1899. May 31 38 40 Typical. 
July 11 377 = 39°9 
Nov. 19 378 «©6388 
1900. Jan. 22 378) =—-39'2 
April26 377 =38°9 
Negative Period. 
1900. Aug. 16 37°9 38°5 ~=— No trace. 
Nov. 20 377 = 38'2 " 


1901. July 31 378 = 3391 ~—s Typical. 
Nov. 15 37°9 40°3 

1902. Feb. 13 38'1 39 
June 17 371 = 40°8 


” 
” 
” 
»” 


Nov. 18 377 = 40°38 
1903. March 10 383 39°7 a 
May 1 376 =. 38°8 ‘s 


Oct. 13 37°4 39°1 

1904. Feb. 16 37°5 39°5 
17 Slaughtered. 

In each of these three animals numerous glan- 
derous lesions were found, and confirmed in the 
laboratory, without the least trace of clinical symp- 
toms during the life of the animals. All three were 
in good condition, the appetite good, and doing 
hard work. They were kept with other horses in 
similar condition, many of which presented the 
same sequence of intermittences. Had there been 





at a given period, such an attenuation of the virus 
that there was no longer a reaction to mallein ? Or 
a disappearance of the disease followed by reinfec- 
tion? It matters little. The facts are there, and 
prove that with existing legislation we are helpless 
in the majority of cases. 

New regulations are required on these lines: 
After a verified diagnosis of a first case, the rapid 
recognition of the infected animals followed by 
slaughter, with compensation, after two typical re- 
actions to mallein at interval of one month. 





In course of a discussion : -- 

M. Buanc: The radical measure proposed by 
M. Constant will entail considerable expense to the 
State. Besides, is it necessary to have recourse to 
slaughter en masse of all animals which have re- 
acted to mallein. I do not think so. Experience 
has shown that by a more moderate course we may 
certainly eradicate glanders, even in a large stud. 

M. Constant: I can understand the fears of M. 
Blanc on the considerable sums that the State must 
find if my suggestions for prophylaxis were carried 
out. To estimate approximately the grant which 
would be necessary we may turn to some recent 
statistics. In the year 1895, of the 18 Departe- 
ments of my Section 13 were affected, but nearly 
all slightly: thus Nord, Oise, Marne, Ardennes, 
Meuse, Meurthe-et-Moselle each had only 2 infected 
places, and Aube only one. Seine Inférieure, had 
six places and 27 horses. It is worth noting that 
Seine had 36 infected places with 1478 horses, 6 
deaths and 149 slaughtered. 


Places Horses Dead and 





Affected. involved. Slaughtered. Loss. 
18 Departements 67 1609 221 191,100fr.* 
La Seine 36 —s«1478 155 150,675 
17 Departements 31 131 66 40,425 


*Say £7950. 


These figures show that, except in the Departe- 
ment of la Seine, cases of glanders are small in 
number. M. Blanc objects that many stables now 
remain undeclared which will then go to swell the 
sum to be paid from State fuuds. May we not sup- 
pose that the indemnity granted to the owners of 
animals found to be glandered would encourage 
those owners to report more freely ? 

In anticipating the results of more energetic 
action against glanders, we may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to turn to what happened with pleuro-pneu- 
monia. These diseases, so different in their lesions, 
are alike in that in from 40 to 80 per cent. of 
chronic cases there is every chance that the disease 
will be unrecognised during the life of the subject 
With pleuro-pneumonia general slaughter was i0- 
dispensable in every known centre, otherwise 1 
would be kept in existence by these latent cases, 
most of them unsuspected. Such extensive slaugh- 
ter would be unnecessary with glanders, it woul 
be limited to those showing clinical signs or react 
ing to a second testing after an interval of a month. 

M. VauuéE; There is no doubt that in glanders 
slaughter of all contact animals which react 
mallein is the only measure which can ensure 4 
relatively rapid extinction of the malady, and to-day 
no one is likely to dispute the value of that pro 
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cedure. The results obtained at the General 
Carriage Co. by our excellent colleagues, Blanc and 
Drouin, those of the Commission of Kharkoff, and 
many others, prove to demonstration that there are 
hundreds of cases without clinicalssymptoms which 
react to a first test with mallein which are cured of 
this slight infection, if they are removed from the 
danger of successive infections by contact with 
horses having clinical lesions. The solution must 
be sought from Parliament, which will have to vote 
the compensation, and from the Administrative of 
Agriculture. 

The Society referred the consideration of the 
matter to a Committee composed of MM. Blanc, 
Constant, Martel, Mouilleron and Vallée.—Bull : 
W. H. B. 





ESPERANTO, THE INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE. 


The third Esperanto Congress which has just taken 
place in the old University town of Cambridge has 
shown in a practical way the utility of this language, 
by which persons of any nationality can understand 
each other. It has demonstrated in a wonderful manner 
what a boon the language is for meetings of profess- 
ional and other men at International Congresses. 

It is an easy language to learn because it has no 
exceptions and no irregularities, and one only has to 
know the root words, of which there are about 2,000 
(half of which are already known to all Englishmen), 
and all other parts of speech can be readily made up 
from it. The grammar can be learned in a short time, 
for instance— 

There is only one article, the definite La-the, for all 
genders, numbers, and cases. 


Nouns endin oO Conditional mood in us 

Adjectives a Imperative u 

Plurals j Present parliciples 

Direct object (active voice) anta 
(objective case) n Past - om inta 

Adverbs derived e Future __,, »  onta 

Infinitive mood i Present participle 

Present tenseof verbs as (passive voice) ata 

‘ast 99 99 18 Past ” ” ita 

Future , ,, os Future, ,, ota 


" . . 
_ Then there are about six prefixes and about twenty- 
four suffixes used in forming words. The pretixes are— 


Bo denoting relation by marriage. 
Jis separation and dispersion. 
Ek a sudden act or one of short duration. 
Ge —_ both sexes taken together. 
Mal —_ opposites and contraries. 
Re repetition of an act. 
The suffixes are— 
Ad denoting duration or frequency. 
AJ something made for or having the quality of 
what is mentioned. 


- an inhabitant or member. 
“4 a collection of things. 
: the masculine affectionate diminutive. 


J 
- possibility (the English able and ible). 
“a abstract ideas or quality. 
Ee enlargement or intensity of degree. 

4) place specially nsed for any purpose. 


ay propensity or disposition. 
Rete bart or fragment of, one of a collection. 


= chief, leader, or head of. 


Id the young, or descendants of 

Ig causing anything to be. 

lj becoming, being, or doing by itself. 
ll tool or instrument, or a means. 

In feminines 

Ind _ worthiness 

Ing _ holder, or container of one object 
Ist trade or profession 


Nj feminine affectionate diminutive ; 
Uj thing or place which contains a quantity 
Ul person or being having a given quality. 


Knowing thus much, the following will show how 
several words can be formed from the same root, thus— 


Lern The root word (learn) 
Lern 7 to learn 

Lern a learned 

Lern e learnedly 

Lern adi __ to study, or go on learning 
Lern igi _— to cause to learn 

Lern igi __ to learn intuitively 

Ek lerni to begin to learn 

Re lerni to learn again 

Lernanto a pupil 

Lern ejo a school 

Lern e+/a that may or can be learned 
Lern ema _ studious 

Lern inda_ worth learning 

Lern ajo knowledge. 


Every letter is pronownced always in the same way 
and the accent of the word is always on the last syllable 
but one. When these few difficulties have been mas- 
tered it is surprising how quickly and easily one can 
get along with the language, so much so that many per- 
sons who have attended the Congress and had only been 
acquainted with the rudiments of the language a short 
time could make themselves understood by others, and 
could understand the various speakers from the different 
countries. It was marvellous ! 

It was this fact that pointed out its usefulness for 
congress purposes, and what a blessing it would be if 
veterinary surgeons (as well as others) in the various 
countries would only apply themselves a little, and use 
Esperanto at their congresses instead of their native 
languages. It would enable them to understard so 
many, and make themselves understood by others It 
is for this reason we venture to recommend Lsperanto 
to the notice of the profession and offer the following 
suggestion. 

The Fourth Esperanto Congress meets in Germany 
next year, and our confréres there would be well ad- 
vised if they could be induced to form an Lsperanto 
Veterinary Section at that Congress as a commencement 
for an International language for professional debate 
by veterinary surgeons of various nationalities. 

The Medical and Dental professions held sections 
during the Congress in Cambridge, and have thus given 
us the lead. Get the following cheap books and see for 
yourselves, viz. : 

“The Standard Course of Esperanto,” by Geo. W. 
Bullen: Cassell and Co., 6d. ; or “The Whole of Esper- 
anto,” price 6d., at any bookstall. 

Moreover, what a blessing it would be to all those 
who learn it. if some of the standard works of the 
standard works of the different countries were printed 
in Esperanto as well as in their native language. 
They would then not only sell to the practitioners in 
the countries of the authors, but to the whole veteri- 
nary world. 

Moreover, by learning one simple language we should 
be able to read and understand the views of all nations 
on whatever subject we wished—if these views of course 
were printed in that language— which undoubtedly will 
be the case as soon as there is the demand for it. Let 





diminution or decrease, 


us begin to create that demand, 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
H Foot- Glanders | Rabies. Sh ; 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases cep] Swine Fever 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out-| Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-| Out- | Slaugh 
breaks) mals. peeake mals. |breaks| mals. Dogs. | Other breaks] breaks.| tered * 
- - a | ne - | = — ay —— —_ 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Ang.31} 16 | 23] 16 |_33 a | 4 44 108 
1906 ..] 18 | 20 = = ; 4 | . 
i i 19055 ..] 19 | 21 2 | | = | 
Corresponding week in {193 2% 7] : | 8 3 as | = 
= ee. Lae ee 2 . : 
1 otal for 35 weeks, 1907 753 | 1003 | 622 1436 416 1823 8495 
1906 .. | 620 | 908 763 | 1425 a 787 | £430 
i iod i 1905 .. | 665 | 915 861 | 1491 6 604 | 2749 
teat tiaaaanias {30 "| cee | 1056 1072 1893 106s | 996 | 4576 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Sept. 3. 1907. 
IRELAND. Week ended Aug 24, | .. | .. J «+ | «+ Jo-- | ++ J ++ | -+ J_2 | 6 44 
Oe ah we ft « | 1 1 3 6 10 
Corresponding Week in j 1905 .. 1 3 | ° oe oe 4 83 
1904... . ~ 3 22 96 
Total for 34 weeks, 1907 1 | 3 | 4 |} 8 | 190 98 | 1587 
1906 ..J 3 | 7 6 | 14 < | =~ Bee 74 | 830 
Corresponding period in 1905 .. 3.) O56 | 13 35 ms 228 124 1199 
1904 2 2 8 29 oe oe 371 229 | 2889 





























Deyartment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Trela nd, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Aug. 29, 1907. 


Noir.—The figures for the Current Year are apyroximxte o1 


ly. * As Diseased or Exposec to Infecticn 








Glanders, Anthrax, and Hydrophobia. 


The Local Government Board have been approached 
by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries as to the 
desirability of making arrangements for the notification 
of cases of glanders, anthrax, and hydrophobia in man, 
where the facts pointed to the possibility of infection to 


has also exceptional value, inasmuch as it clearly demon- 
strates that although meat may present an abnormal ap- 
pewenes, it is not necessarily unwholesome or unsalea- 

e. 
The beef, says Dr. Klein, arrives in. Liverpool as chil- 
led beef (hindquarters), and when the wrappings are 
removed the outer surface of the thick (gluteal) portion, 





the human subject from an animal or its carcase, or 
where inquiry under the Diseases of Animals Acts seems 
to the medical men concerned to be prim i facie desirable. 
The Board are satisfied as to the advantage of such an 
arrangement with a view to checking the spread of these 
diseases ; and they have according'y directed medical 
officers of health to be good enough to intimate in 
future to the clerk to the Local Authority, under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts of their respective districts 
such cases or suspected cases of glanders, anthrax and 
hydrophobia in man as may come to their knowledge. 
Instructions to the aboveleffect have have been sent to 
all medical ofticers of health.—Glasgow Herald. 





Brown Spots on Beef. 


The following report, by E. Klein, M.D., F.R.S.. Lec- 
turer on Advanced Bacteriology at St. Bartholomew’s 


Hospital, London, was prepared for Messrs. James Nel- 


son and Sons, Limited, who consulted Dr. Klein throt 
he Mh igh 

their Secretary, Mr. Philip Holmes, about 4 

ters of chilled beef imported from the Argentine. 


The meat exporters of the Colonies and other foreign 
countries are under a deep obligation to Messrs. Nelson 
and Sons for undertaking this great work, as the con- 
“brown spots” 
into 
thousands of pounds annually. To retailers, the report 


demnations made on account of these 
were very serious, resulting in losses that ran 


certain quar- 


occasionally extending a little forward to the concave 
| parts, appears more or less covered with brown spots 
Such beef is regularly rejected by the meat inspecto!, 
| although the deeper parts of the fat and the flesh itself 
look perfectly normal and sound. A large percentast 
of such beef is occasionally affected with these brow? 
spots, and consequently an enormous loss is incurred, 
“since such affected beef cannot be, and is not, sold at 
present. The quarters, soon after the beef is « dressed 
_at the factory, are hung up in the chilling-room and sub- 
| jected to low temperatures—between 39 and 30 deg. 
and during this time are covered with stockinette, 4” 
-over this with a coarse canvas material. Then , th 
covered chilled quarters are transferred to the chillec 
| room or box on board ship ; this box is sealed and not 
opened till the landing of the ship at Liverpool. : 
board ship the quarters are hung up, but so closely tha 
they are in contact at their convex (gluteal) portion, _* 
| with the movement of the ship these portions ° ” 
quarters must necessarily exert considerable pressure ‘ 
one another. is0° 
Appearances.—The spots are in some places well Fr 
lated, in others more closely placed, and 1n still — 
so abundant and close that they form confluent pa - 
Where isolated, the spots are more or less circu a 
oval, showing a deeper brown or reddish brow? ae 
and a lighter yellow brown peripheral filmy p?! of a 
When passing over the affected part with the edge 
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scalpel nothing is apparently removed, or when pressing | 
a glass on the spotted part nothing of the spots adheres | 
to, or is removed by, the glass, thus showing that the 
spots are not on the free surface. This is confirmed by 
scraping off the superficial loose cellular tissue, because 
it will then be seen that the brown spots are well em- 
bedded into the superficial part of the subjacent fat 
layer. Making a vertical incision into the fat tissue, it 
is found that the central portion, and to a lesser degree 
the peripheral portion, of the spots penetrate into the 
fat, but not more than 1-12th to 1-16th of an inch, so that 
the bulk of the fat tissue and @ fortiori the fleshy part 
of the beef are free from the affection. 

Nature.—Digging out a particle of the brown spot 
and examining it und«r the microscope, it will be seen 
to consist mainly of oval yeast cells, some larger, some 
smaller, and forming extensive clusters ; amongst them 
and extending out wards we see shorter or longer threads, 
some quite like smooth mycelial threads, others irre- 
gular, beaded ; some appear made up of oval elements, 
others showing at one or the other point or at their ex- 
tremity an oval or pear-shaped knob. Further we see 
in the course of one or the other filament a lateral oval 
sprout, and in connection with this a smaller or larger 
cluster of yeast cells. Many of the yeast cells show 
smaller or larger spherical or oval buds-gemmation, 
which proves them to be really yeast cells. Both the 
cells and the filaments are gram-positive on staining, and 
include vacuoles and more or less numerous brown to 
red brown granules ; these are either discrete, more or 
- angular and of different sizes, or they form small 
clumps. 

The stockinette with which the spotted beef had been 
wrapped up was examined, and it was found uniformly 
pervaded by the same fungus—yeast cells and threads. 
In accordance with the absorbent nature of the fabric, 
the fungus was found not only in that portion of the 
wrapping which had been in contact with the spotted 
portion of the quarter, but also in distant parts. I[t 
needs no stretch of argument to maintain that such a 
condition of the stockinette probably plays an important 
role in the infection of the beef itself ; for given a prim- 
ary infection of the stockinette with the fungus, the 
mechanical element of pressure amongst the quarters 
obtaining on board ship (see above) would explain the 
subsequent infection and re-infection of the beef. 

From these appearance there can be no doubt that we 
are dealing with a species of yeast (Blastomyces) be- 
longing to the well known group of fungi, termed 
Saccharomyces. Of these a vast number of species have 

een described as occurring in water, air, beer, various 
excremental matters, and so on. These saccharomyces 
are widely distributed in nature, and, according to a 
aed of observers, German, French, and English (see 

Plowright, British Uredinex and Ustilaginex), the 
ae of some of the higher fungi, thriving on grasses, 
shrubs, thistles, ete., may under certain conditions give 
ongin to certain forms of saccharomyces. 

wee now, a good many species of sacchar- 

ally ng _o in beer, others are found occasion- 

= ia pose vum lactis) and probably derived from 
fenons eesti matters; some, like the thrush 
rn © connected with the white growth on the 
ieee membrane of infants ; and, lastly, they are ob- 

able from water and air, into which they have been 


carried from thej igi j aes 
ro ‘ elr original br 8.—J 
Trades Journal, g eeding grounds.—JJeat 
——— 





“ ce ool on an outbreak of “ Acute Dermatitis of 
occursed in th ears of Sheep, due to Coccus,” which 
ean prc e South Island, New Zealand, Mr. Kerri- 
Principal Ton the opinion, which is endorsed by the 
death is not aa Officer, Mr. J. A. Gilruth, “ that 
immediately t 1¢ direct result of the disease, but is due 
"yey y to the interference with feeding and breath- 


Insurance of Live Stock—An Important Case, 


A case, which was brought by Mr. William Small, 
J.P., Lattery, Markethill, to recover £100, the value of 
a Policy effected with the Scottish Live Stock Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Tay Street, Perth, on a bull, against 
death from accident or disease ; having been left to 
arbitration, came before Mr. J. M. Whitaker, B.L., and 
Mr. T. A. M‘Clure, J.P., Rose Lodge, Killylea, arbi- 
trators, with Mr. John Gordon, K.C., as umpire, on 29th 
July last. 

Mr. James Chambers, K.C., and Mr. Davison, B.L., 
instructed by Messrs. J. E. Peel and Son, were for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. W. M. M‘Grath, K.C., instructed by 
Mr. C. G. Jefferson, for the defendants. 

In opening the case for the plaintiff, Mr. Chambers 
read the correspondence between the Company and Mr. 
Huston, their agent, with whom Mr. Small had effected 
the Policy, which showed that on the 7th November, 
1906, Mr. Huston attended at Mr. Small’s to dress the 
feet of a bull insured fur £100. For that purpose the 
bull was cast with hobbles and while so confined he 
broke the thigh bone of his right hind leg. 

The Company immediately wired Mr. Thompson, 
V.8S., Lurgan, to see the case at their expense. This 
gentleman carried out their instructions, and sold the 
animal to a butcher for £10. 

A claim was made on their usual form, and on the 
23rd November they replied :—“‘ We have considered 
this claim and observe that an operation involving the 
casting of the animal was performed ; which has nothing 
to do with the saving of its life; we shall be glad to 
hear why we were not advised beforehand, so that we 
could have considered the additional risk and the advis- 
ability of accepting it at an extra premium. 

Mr. Small will see from the “ Policy Contract, Clause 
15,” that the operation was not insured. 

Clause 15.—‘‘ This Policy does not insure against death 
of any animal while out of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or resulting from poisoning, 
docking, or surgical operation, improper use, over- 
loading, unskilful treatment, wilful neglect, malic- 
ious injuries or from death, slaughtering, war, 
tumult, or riot, or in consequence thereof or of 
attempts thereat ; nor from death occurring during 
transport by rail or sea, or arising from foaling, 
castration, fire, or lightning, or glanders or farcy, 
unless an extra Premium to cover such risk has 
been paid and specially acknowledged therein.” 

To this Mr. Huston replied on the 26th :—“In reply 
to your letter of the 23rd inst., as the operation I was 
asked to perform on Mr. Small’s bull did not in any way 
endanger the life of the animal, I considered it was un- 
necessary to advise you beforehand ; in fact, there was 
no risk whatever in the operation, nor was it the cause 
of death—that was due to an accident—as to whether 
Mr. Small was insured against or not, there can be no 
question. ; ; 

On the 3rd December the Company replied :—“ We 
are in receipt of your’s, which we have submitted to our 
consulting V.S.; we do not understand your letter, as 
surely it cannot be contradicted that if the animal had 
not undergone the operation its limb would not have 
been broken. We stated in our letter of the 23rd ult. 
that the operation was one which involved the casting 
of the animal, and the risk of casting and struggling in 
the operation with such a heavy animal undoubtedly 
existed. Had we been asked to cover the extra risk we 
would have done so, but we never had the opportunity 
of accepting it. I will be gladif you inform Mr. Small. 

To this Mr. Huston replied on the 8th December, 
pointing out that their Policy necessitated the owner 
taking proper care of insured animals, and Mr. Small 
would not have been doing so if he had allowed the ani- 
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in fact, if he had, and the same accident occurred from 
that cause, they would be quite justified in disclaiming 
their liability. That they were trying to hold that an 
animal must not be secured for any operation, such as 
taking a chaff off its eye, or even washing, for should 
the animal pull back, the rope give way, and in the fall 
break his leg the Company would not be liable. 

To this the Company wrote on the 21st December 
1906 :—* That as there was no diseased condition, but 
an overgrowth of horn, which can be allowed to remain 
for an indefinite period without risking the animal’s life 
or causing it pain. In that case it rested with the 
owner to allow the Policy to lapse and do what he pleased 
with the animal.” 

Mr. Huston was then examined, and stated that he 
visited Mr. Small’s on the 7th November, 1906, for the 
purpose of dressing the bull’s feet, taking with him Mr. 
Small’s blacksmith to do the work ; that he cast the 
animal with hobbles, and while in them he broke the 
thigh bone of his right hind leg. He gave it as his 
opinion that the casting of an animal by a V.S. fora 
blacksmith to dress his feet was not a surgical operation. 
The casting of an animal to perform a surgical opera- 
tion was no part of the operation ; in fact, was nothing 
more than the placing of a patient on the operating 
table. That casting horned animals for the dressing of 
their feet is performed by nuwhbers of farmers daily, 
and is not considered a dangerous operation ; that there 
was less risk in casting the animal than trying to have it 
held on its feet for the purpose; that on a previous 
occasion he had actually to cast an animal to prevent 

him injuring himself while similar work was being 
attempted ; that securing a beast in hobbles was no 
more a surgical operation than the hobbling of a mare 
for service ; that the paring of a bull’s feet by a black- 
smith was no more a surgical operation than the paring 
of a horse’s hoof by a blacksmith in order to fit on a 
shoe, and even had the paring been done by a V.S. it 
could not have been considered a surgic:] operation any 
more than the cutting of one’s finger nails ; that a sur- 
gical operation was in his opinion one requiring a know- 
ledge of the anatomy of the part being dealt with ; in 
other words, an operation required the knowledge and 
skill of a surgeon, and neither the casting of an animal 
nor the paring of overgrown feet required such. 

Mr. James Mark, M.R.C.V.S., Newry, was then 
called, and gave it as his opinion that cattle’s feet in 
some instances required to be pared, no matter what 
treatment they received ; that neither the casting of a 
bull nor the paring of his feet was a surgical operation, 
being much more frequently performed by the owners 
themselves ; thata surgical operation was one performed 
by a person having a knowledge of the anatomy of the 
pe tires dealt with and the professional skill to carry 
it out. 

Mr. W. Peatt, M.R.C.V.S., Cootehill, stated that he 
had twenty-four years’ professional experience, and was 
a Shorthorn breeder ; that no matter how some cattle 
were treated their feet would require to be dressed, but 
that it could in no sense of the word be considered a 
surgical operation, the part being dealt with being non- 
sensitive : neither could the casting of animals be con- 
sidered a surgical operation, and that it was much more 
frequently performed by the owner; that a surgical 
operation was one requiring a knowledge of the anatomy 
of the part and skill to deal with it, both at the time and 
subsequent antiseptic treatment. 

Mr. Alexander Cameron, Caledon, proved to having 
twenty years’ experience in breeding Shorthorn bulls. 
and during that time had frequently found it necessary 
to pare their hoofs, and in order to do this properly 
always cast them, doing it with the assistance of his 
herd and a few ordinary farm labourers; he did not 
consider it a surgical operation. On being questioned 


feet, stated it was an absolute necessity, not only to do 
it properly but for the safety of the operator ; that the 
work was as arule done by the herd or himself, occasion- 
ally he employed a blacksmith ; that he never had any 
accident from casting a bull. 

Mr. Thomas J. Crawford, Lime Park, Cookstown, was 
examined, and proved that it was most unusual and 
quite unnecessary to employ a V.S. to pare a bull’s feet, 
as he did not consider it in any way a surgical operation; 
he usually did such work himself, with the assistance of 
his herd, and in all his experience never had an accident 
when doing so. 

Mr. Joseph Bowden, Cortober Honse, Cootehill, was 
examined, and stated that cattle’s hoofs in some cases 
grew long, no matter how they were cared ; half-bred as 
well as pure-bred ; that owing to the outside shell of 
the hoof undergrowing the sole it was necessary to cast 
them in order to pare their feet properly ;_ that cutting 
the toe off with a chisel while the animal was on his 
feet was only dealing with the point of the hoof, and did 
not in any way improve the shape of the sole ; that the 
operation was always done by a herd, and he considered 
it in no way a surgical operation. 

For the defence, Mr. Gregg, M.R.C.V.S., of Belfast, 
was examined, and stated that paring an animal’s feet 
was a minor operation, as there was a risk of cutting too 
close and drawing the blood. 

The Arbitrators found the plaintiff was entitled to 
the amount claimed, and allowed him all his costs in 
connection with the case.—The Farmers’ Gazette. 





Outbreak, Cause, and Cure of Anthrax. 
To the Editor of The Free Press. 

Dear Sir,—Will you please insert the following obser- 
vations on the above subject. 

The report of the sudden death from anthrax in your 
paper on the 17th inst. This has startled the farmers in 
the neighbourhood of Bachymbyd Bach, where the death 
occurred. I am glad to find that they are alive to the 
gravity and importance of the above subject. Since the 
above event several farmers have consulted me, and | 
have advised them according to the teaching of the late 
Professor Williams (a Welshman, and a_ native ol 
Bontnewydd, Cefn). Of course, I know nothing of the 
circumstances of this case, but I have been told that the 
tenant has been feeding his stock with cotton cake. 

Referring to his (Professor Williams’) book on “ Prac- 
tice of Medicines,” p. 287, I may tell you he was a man 
who had had vast experience in this and kindred diseases, 
hence his book is the highest authority on the subject. 
I will quote therefrom his view and opinion :—‘ My ex- 
perience leads me to conclude that wndecorticated cotton 
cake is the most fertile source of this disease, of all the 
artificial foods,” but he does not raise the same objec 
tion to decorticated cotton cake, inasmuch as that the 
seed undergoes different treatment, it is subjected to 
drying and high pressure before being compressed into 
cake, and this destroys the spores that might exist in the 
sample prepared for the cake. Whereas in the 
decorticated cake the seed does not undergo the same 
process before being made into cake. They are often 
thrown in a heap, become heated and mouldy, in which 
condition it favours the development of the spores inte 
bacilli anthracis, which is the active agent of this virulent 
disease when it gets into the human or animal syste. 

The treatment of this disease of late years has bee! 
attended with considerable success by the use of the ant 
anthrax serum, which can be obtained by any veterina!) 
surgeon. It is important that it should be used at the 
earliest stage possible ; of course, this does not exci 
other measures beside. It is to be hoped that this wl 


prove a lasting benefit.— Yours truly, 





as to the necessity of casting bulls in order to pare their 


W. Francis Huaues, M.R.C.V.5. Lond. 
Beech Cottage Hospital, Denbigh. 
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The XIV. International Congress for Hygiene 
and Demography. 


The Congress will meet at Berlin between the 23rd 
and 29th September of the present year, More than 
1400 applications have already been received from all 
countries Among the number of visitors there will be 
a great many delegates from the German Governments 
and from those of other countries. 

His Highness Prince Henry zu Schénaich-Carolath 
has graciously consented to act as President of the Con- 
gress. Dr, Rubner, Privy Councillor of Medicine, Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene at the Royal University of Berlin, 
and Prof. Dr von Mayr, Under Secretary of State, 
Munich, will be Vice-Presidents. 

The Senate of the City of Hamburg has invited the 
Congress to visit the hygiene institutes of Hamburg. 
The excursion to Hamburg will take place after the 
closure of the Congress, provision having been made for 
500 persons, ladies and gentlemen, to participate. 
The City of Hamburg is publishing a special volume to 
commemorate this visit and to serve at the same time 
as a guide to the institutes to be visited. An ofticial 
reception will take place at the Hamburg Town Hall. 
A local Committee is preparing the reception and con- 
duct of the visitors. Lodgings at Hamburg will be pro- 
cured, on application, by the Tourist Office of the Ham- 
burg-Amerika Linie, 8 Unter den Linden, Berlin, W.64. 

Dr. NIETNER, General Secretary. 


The Government Veterinary Staff in 
New Zealand. 


Headquarters.—J. A. Gilruth, Chief Veterinarian ; 
C.J. Reakes, Assistant Chief Veterinarian. 

Engaged in Field Work.--J.G. Clayton, J. Kerrigan, 
}. Lyons, W. Stapley, A. R. Young. 

_ Acting as Inspectors at Meat-works and Abattoirs.— 
V. A. Bankes, A. W. Barnes, J. R. Charlton, T. Cun- 
ningham, P.M. Edgar, F. Glover, W. H. Hawthorn, 
H.8.8 Kyle, *T. G. Lilico, D. H. Machattie, H. L. 
Marsack, *C. R. Neale, T. G. Palgrave, W.C. Quinnell, 
‘D.H. Rait, F.C. Robertson, *W. T. Sabin, W. D. 
Snowball, and D. Spilman. 

* Engaged also in Field Work. 


_ During the year Mr. W. G. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., re- 

signed his appointment to enter upon private practice 

in Masterton, and more recently Mr. A. Crabb, 

rg .V.S, has left the service and returned to Eng- 
Mr. T. G. Palgrave, M.R.C.V.S., has been added to 

the Veterinary Staff. 

ae rom Annual Rerort by J. A. Gilruth, M.R.C.V.S. 
hief Veterinarian and Bacteriologist. } 





Motors versus Horses. 


- : 
ae nies General Omnibus Company are taking 
Cire: “ehapee off the North Finchley and Oxford 
ce eee ait replacing them by horsed buses. The 
n given by the Secretary of the Company is that 

the motors have failed ‘ ] soe MP 
inant hee led to make a profit. They will go to 
Castle sane = . on the Cricklewood to Elephant and 
drop its nace o al from the Company intending to 
etn us Service altogether, they expect to put 
i more motors on the street by the end of 

Th. rey still more next year. 

nome 260 of ao General” have, as a matter of fact, 
yytuese vehicles in their possession at this 


repair. It is rumoured that another company has just 
now no fewer than 200 disabled chassis. The “ London 
General” has in recent years felt the effects of competi- 
tion and bad trade. Its hundred pound shares, which, 
some years back (at the time a dividend of 125 per cent. 
was being paid) were selling at £220, were quoted on 
the Stock Exchange yesterday at £41 10s. 

It is only fair to remember that the discarding of the 
old horsed omnibus in favour of the motor has been a 
costly process. Horses which cost £40 have had to be 
sacrificed for £10 ; and buses which costs £135 a-piece 
have have had to be broken up, there being no other use 
for the vehicles. All this loss has been charged against 
revenue 

The Secretary of the Conipany stated yesterday that 
its motor-buses now on the street were a great improve- 
ment on those first introduced. But the last word in 
motor-omnibus construction, headmitted, has certainly 
not yet been spoken.—-7'he Morning Leader. 


Serjeant Ballantine sat down, 


Not always did the great and terrifying Serjeant 
Ballantine confound the witnesses on the other side. 

It once happened that he was cross-examining a noted 
veterinary surgeon of the day, the late Mr. George 
Williams, in a case concerning a horse supposed to be a 
“roarer.” 

“Tf, sir,” said Serjeant Ballantine, “ you say that my 
client’s horse was a ‘roarer,’ just represent to the jury the 
sort of ncise he made.” 

“No,” said Mr. Williams, “you see that is not my 
business. Now if you will be the horse, and will make 
the noise, J, as a veterinary surgeon, will determine 
whether you are a ‘roarer’ or not.” 

Whereupon Serjeant Ba!lantine sat down, the cross- 
examination abruptly concluding—-killed by laughter. 
—The Rapid Magazine. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Aug. 27. 


5th (Deeside Highland) Volunteer Battalion the Gor- 
don Highlanders.—Major A. D. Dunbar resigns his com- 
mission, with permission to retain his rank, and to wear 
the prescribed uniform. 


ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 
Lieut. N. d’ E. Roberts returned to India on 29th 
inst,, from leave of absence. 
Capt. R. Porteous arrived at Plymouth in R.M.S., 
“Tarquah” from Northern Nigeria, West Africa, on 
leave of absence. 
Capt. W. C. Lowe, Lieuts. W. J. Macaulay and J. 
Harrison embarked for India in Transport “ Assaye,” on 
4th inst., for a terin of foreign service. 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND PAPERS RECEIVED.— Messrs. J. R. 
McCall, L. E. W. Bevan, J. Gregg, G. H. Livesey, 
H. Gray. 
The Times of India, The Free Press (Denbighshire), he 
Northern Whig, The Belfast News ‘Letter, Belfast Evering 
Telegraph. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper and authenticated by the names and 





momer i a : 3 

\eavy =i creunately the casualty list is always a 

eal roe he 1 the result that only 170 of the buses 
» the rest being laid by for overhauling or 


addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication, 


Communications for the Editors to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 
Sir, 

That this subject should be well ventilated and duly 
considered is, I think, most essential, for if adopted it is an 
important and far‘reaching step. 

The “circular’’ recently sent out to every member of 
the profession was, as Mr. Robertson says, very vague, and 
in my opinion premature, the many important questions 
therein implied, therefore, need elucidation and early solu- 
tion, the paper of Mr. E. W. Hoare and the discussion of 
the Yorkshire V.M.S., as well as some remarks from your 
correspondents, on the subject are of especial interest. 

That the funds of the Royal College are in an unsatis- 
factory condition every member regrets, and if an accept- 
able scheme can be worked to substantially and permanently 
recoup the same every member will rejoice. 

The imposition of a Registration Fee in many respects 
seems the more feasible; there are, however, certain 
points requiring explanation already mentioned by some. 

What are the penalties in case of defaulters? Is not the 
Diploma our locus standi? or is the Register to take that 
position under the new Act? and what about Registered 
practitioners? Many of them carry on a somewhat exten- 
sive practice with an income equal to many vets., and who, 
by the concession made to them in the ‘‘ Veterinary Sur- 
geons Act,’’ affix the title to their names of R.V.S., or 
R.V.P.L.: they have not spent any money or time on a 
college course, and yet enjoy a locus standi granted by the 
Royal College. 

The voluntary Registration fee commends itself in one 
respect at least, viz., a number of our members are wealthy 
and have very lucrative practices, and who doubtless would 
be pleased to contribute a much larger sum than the guinea 
to our Alma mater, nor would they feel it as much as a 
great many to pay one guinea per annum; for let me re- 
mind your correspondent ‘“Crusty,’’ who reduces it to 
fractions, making it appear as a mere shadow, that a 
number of country vets. can ill afford to pay that amount, 
little as it may seem, for instead of his balance at the end 
of the year being a few hundreds to the good, as probably 
his next door neighbour’s is—a small grocer, ironmonger, 
or the like, he finds his bank book presents a different 
picture. 

I will venture to predict that in another 20 years 1t 
will be difficult to find a qualified V.S. in the outlying 
country districts where farmers are badly paid for their 
labour, and our fees in consequence very low, not nearly 
sufficient to run a practice, and we have to face quackery in 
almost every form, some of which will defy any law or Acts 
of Parliament, — 

I share the opinion that an income of £1500 per annum 
over the present would, if wisely administered, place the 
funds of the Royal College in a good position and materi- 
ally assist in safeguarding our interest. Doubtless a great 
deal might be accomplished by the proposed new Act to 
improve our profession. 

Compulsory pupilage is an important question, also 
exemption from juries, retention of the one portal system 
and dealing with some forms of quackery, such as prevent- 
ing members from editing agricultural penny papers and 
giving advice to correspondents, are matters which need 
attention. 

An up-to-date museum and library are most desirable and 
even necessary, but I fail to see that these would greatly 
benefit far off country practitioners who only go to town 
once or so in a life time. Apologising for taking up so 

much of your valuable space.—I am, yours truly, whi 
Wm. Pennate, M.R.C.YV.S. 





Sir, 


_ Veterinary surgeons who read The Record must be con- 
vinvinced from the frequency with which it has been stated 
that it is the profession that guides the Council, and not th 
Council the profession, and that so soon as the Council 4 
use their powers, it is possible to change it; a little infor- 


mation as to how this can be doue might prove useful 


Before the last election I wrote to The Record asking 
answers from the retiring members of Council to a few 
questions. How many of them replied? One only did so: 
I thanked him for his reply, but did not give him a vote. 

Why did the others not reply? I can think of three 
reasons; 1. As they never would have seen my name, nor 
heard of me before, they might think the questions beneath 
their notice. 2. They might not be able to give answers. 
3. They might be afraid to reply in case that they lost some 
votes 

If the last be the real reason for their silence, had 
they counted the pages in the Registcr containing the 
names of the practitioners in Scotland and England, they 
would have easily convinced themselves of Scotland’s im- 
portance to influence the result of the election, and they 
might have had the courage to uphold their actions as 
members of the Council. 

The members of Council end other leading lights of the 
profession, when it suits their purpose, are not backward 
in proclaiming both the smallness and poverty of the pro- 
fession: how they can reconcile this with their present 
ambitious projects I cannot understand. Had they, in the 
meantime, confined their ambition to getting sufficient 
capital to enable them to carry on their work with dignity 
and with honour to the profession, by enabling them to give 
reasonable emoluments to the examiners they employ and 
to institute a diploma in Veterinary Public Health, and to 
defray the expenses connected therewith, I should have 
been pleased to contribute my mite, and so I believe would 
all members. 

I think the R.C,V.S. is the proper body to grant such 
a diploma, and the combined wisdom of the profession 
would surely be able to initiate a curriculum which would 
result in the diploma being equal, if not superior, to any 
granted by a university. The teaching schools I am sure 
would rise to the occasion. The College, teaching schools, 
and the whole profession would benefit thereby. 

At present the members of Council appear as though they 
were going to build a roof for a temple, the walls of which 
are non-existent to support it; probably the members of 
Council think that in the meantime, until the walls are 
built, they will do very well for pillars to uphold it, never- 
theless they appear to think that the whole would be rather 
obscure, unless it were well gilded. With the gilding they 
aim at it might shed some radiance around the pit-head, 
and might transform some of the workers there, but I 
doubt very much if it would be strong enough to penetrate 
to or illumine the workers down below, at the working face, 
where most of the gold would be won.—I am, youls 
truly, P. Wirson, M.R.C.V.5. 

Lanark, Aug. 28. 


FINANCE. 
Sir, 

I notice in Mr. Garnett’s reply to the discussion on the 
proposed registration fee at Leeds, that he is reported ® 
saying ‘‘there were many things on which the income 
derived from the registration fee could be spent. 10 the 
first place they had to get back what they had lost in ye 
past.’’ Was any sum lost, or was it expended usefully? 

It is as well sometimes to look within one’s own gates ® 
well as outside for means of progress. In the last balancé 
sheet of the R.C.V.S. there appears an item of £8100" 
British Consols, which apparently brought in an income ¢ 
for the year of £186 lls. 4d., i.e., at the rate of about 
24 per cent. Now unless the Trust deed of the R.C.N < 
limits its capital investment to Consols this matter seems 
to me to be the very essence of primitive finance. It hn 
unwise to put the whole of the capital in Consols. *" 
sum should have been invested so that if one stock ¥* 
giving poor interest two or three others would b t 
good interest. In this way an income of 3 to 34 pet st 
or perhaps more might have been maintained. 4 Ost 
matter some may say. Granted, but still a matter ~<e 
should be set right, because—making a slight alteral 
some people may say—‘‘if they do these things 1" the ©. 
tree what will they do in the green ?—Yours truly, 


e giving 





G. Mayall 
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